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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ESTHER WARNCLIFE. 
A STORY OF THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. 
Translated from the Liahan for the Southern Rose Bud. 

It was in December, 1555; the snow had fallen in 
large flakes for many hours, the gloom increased con. 
tinually, and the fury of the winds seemed to menace 
London with a violent tempest, when the curfew was 
heard sounding from"W hitehall; a signal, which during 
the reigns of Henry Vil. and Edward VI. was little 
regarded by the inhabitants of the city. The echo of 
Charing Cross had just ceased repeating» the sound, 

when Esther Warncliff commenced her spinning;*by 
the light of the expirmg embers. Her apartment was 
in a spacious building, inhabited by poor, yet honest 
families;—it was large, but miserably furnished, al- 
though by the feeble light, one might distinguish an ap- 
pearance of neatness and order, which rendered the 
poverty of the occupant even more apparent. Esther 
‘ Warncliff was about twenty-seven years of age; her 
countenance, though saddened by care, was full of 
beauty, and although her dress marked one in humble 
life, still there was an effort at gentility, that showed 
she was not of low origin. In this solitary abode, as 
in the wide world, Esther hud no other friend or com. 
panion, than her son, of abouteight years of age. The 
hoy sat stooping over the fire, with his eyes fixed on a 
large volume, from which he read in alow and sub- 
“ dued voice, the Word of God, which can alone cheer 
the humble, and console the afflicted. He paused 
sometimes, when his mother would explain some diffi- 
cult passage, and yet oftener, to listen if any sound was 
to be heard in the neighbourhood, or if they must defer 
their dangerous employment. 

During the reign of Edward VI. the reformed reli- 
gion had taken deep reot in Great Britain, because fa- 
voured by the Court. But after the accession of Mary 
to the throne, and her marriage with Philip IT. of Spain, 
the Catholic was re-established, and proclaimed the re- 
ligion of state. The Queen advised by evil counsel- 
lors, and incited by a mistaken zeal, instead of using 

the persuasion thatthe Gospel would recommend, em- | 
n' ployed forcible measures, and encouraged persecutions | 
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against the Protestants. Among these was Esther 
Warncliff;—inured for many years to the ills of life, 
her ovly hope was in Heaven, and her only desire to 
lead her sow in the paths of salvation. Her love for 
the little Walter, was the single tie that bound her to 
earth, and the society of the dear boy, served to beguile 
her laborious evenings, and often strengthened the ener- 
gies of both mind and body. After a long silence, du. 
ring which tears streamed down her cheeks, “Walter,” 
said she, “it is late: leave your book for this evening 
and go to rest.” ‘The boy obeyed: placed the volume 
in its accustomed repository, and kneeled before his 
mother for her blessing. 

“Not yet, my son,” said Esther, “not until you have 
eaten your supper. Alas! [ have but little to give you 
this é¢vening, but with the aid of Heatgnpmay be rich. 
er to-morrow.” - ; 

The boy refused at first, declaring that he was not 
hungry, and then wished to divide it with his mother, 
who had tasted nothing since morning.” 

“Do not think of me,” said the weeping mother, “if 
it was the last morsel on earth, it should be yours.” 

Walter yielded to her entreaties, breathed his inno- 
cent prayers to Heaven, and soon fell into a sound and 
tranquil sleep, while the mother remained gazing on 
him, and overcome by the thought of the hunger that 
menaced both herself and the object of her affeetion, 
gave free vent to her tears. 

“| have spent time enough in weeping,” said shi, 
checking her grief after a little while, “I must not for- 
get, that constant exertion can alone sustain us, and af- 
ford us sustenance;” and with these words she resumed 
her spinning. =. 

Many hours past by, and all was still, save the sigh- 
ing of the wind, and the chiming of the hour, always 
endless to the unhappy, when suddenly a sound was 
heard on the stair-case, that appeared every moment 
to approach nearer. “Who can it be at this late hour, 
said Esther, “what new evil has befallen me?” 

A low rap was heard at the door; it was carefully 
opened; and a man entered completely covered with a 
large mantle, in whom she recognized the husband, who 
had once promised inviolate attachment, and then rewar- 

ded her tenderness, by the most crue | desertion. 
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“Esther,” said he, in a harsh tone of voice, “why are 
you up at this hour?” 

“J am quite in the habit of sitting up,” said she, “and 
surely it must want several hours of day-break.” 

“Go to bed, I command you; an honest woman 
should have retired long ago.” 

“] will sleep later,” answered Esther, “’tis a long 
while since | have seen you. Let me kindle the fire, 
as the night is cold, and although I have no food to of- 
fer you,” 

“I have no need of food to-night, perhaps I shall nev- 
er needany. Go to your bed,I wish to transact my 
business alone.” 

“For God’s sake, Walter, what would you say,” ex- 
claimed the miserable woman, regarding him with sup- 
plicating looks, “what would you say? Your words 
make me tremble.” 

“What would I say?” replied he with a bitter smile; 
“that a man has nothing to fear, when he sees the cord 
about his neck, that is to hang him on the scaffold.— 
Have you any money?” added he, in a fearful voice. 

“For heaven’s sake, what has happened to you, Wal- 
ter? Your look is fearful, your hands tremble.” 

“Have you any money?” repeated Warncliff, with 
an impatient movement. 

“My husband!” exclaimed Esther, “have you not 
more confidence in me? Although separated for so 
long a time, Heaven is witness, that I would give my 
life to save you.” 

“The woman is deaf or mad! 
and let me go in peace.” 

“Alas! I have not even a penny, to save my poor boy 
from starving’ * 

“Have you any books or clothes?” 

“I have nothing left but my mother’s Bible,’ 
swered his wretched wife, in a trembling voice. 

“Get it immediately; the binding is rich; the clasps 
of silver: it will fetch something.” 

“Ah! would you take from me my last comfort? the 
gift of a dying mother: her only legacy.” 

“Keep it then, unhappy woman! and when through 
vour obstinacy, your husband hangs on the gallows, 
seek in this precious volume, the consolation that con- 
science will deny you.” 

“Q Walter! how can you be so cruel? whatever are 
your fears, whatever be your crime, am I not worthy 
of your confidence? ‘Take my Bible! take all that I 

ss; all! even my son; for your sake most willing- 
y- would I die: but leave me not in this fearful uncer- 
tainty. I will follow you to the end of the world; I 
will share your fate; rather. than remain ignorant of 
the source of all your sorrow.” 

Tears gushed suddenly to Warnclifi’s eyes. “You 
are a noble creature, Esther,” exclaimed he, sobbing 
violently. A curse on my head! but I have merited 
my fate: I am too guilty towards you: your tenderness 
kills me.” 

He remained in profound silence, without any move- 
ment, but seizing Esther’s hand, and pressing it to his 
lips. 

“It is too late,” added he at last, “to confess my ir- 
reparable crime: besides, Esther, what more would you 





Give me the money, 


> an- 





know of me, after having already learned so many cru- 
ellessons? Flight! rapid and secret flight, is my only 
means of safety: but indeed, I cannot go without money.” 

“My husband, what has happened? Oh! tell me now, 
if you would not see me die of grief.” 

Warncliff briefly informed her, how he had been led 
into dissipation, and from dissipation to crime; until re- 
duced by gaming to utter poverty, he was tempted to 
procure money by forgery. His crime had been dis- 
covered, and the officers of justice were now in search 
of him. 

“Listen!” exclaimed he, alarmed by a noise that pro- 
ceeded from another part of the house: “listen! the 
bloodhounds have perhaps discovered my track.” 

Esther remained for some time perfectly mute, and 
then tried to encourage her husband; “All is quiet 
now,” said she, “and-you may remain here for a while 
in perfect safety. Few persons in the city are acquaint- 
ed with my residence; none, in this house, know me as 
your wife. ‘To-morrow, I will go out and endeavour 
to sell my bible, and whatever I procure for it, shall be 
yours. Your son and I will accompany you in your 
flight.” 

“Impossible!”’ exclaimed Warncliff, yet more agitat- 
ed than he appeared to be, in his eagerness to depart; 
“impossible! we must meet no more: forget that you 
have ever called me husband. ‘The thought of the mi- 
sery to which I have reduced you, will haunt me_con. 
tinually during my exile, but at least, donot share my 
infamy.” 

“And would you leave your son without a protector 

in this wide world?” 
_ “Chance and good fortune will perhaps procure him 
friends, when I have departed forever,” answered 
Warncliff, resuming the tone of indifference and selfish- 
ness, that had yielded for a little time to the expression 
of better feelings: “for a long while you have provided 
the means of sustenance for both.” 

“I can toil in a foreign land as well as in England.” 

“You must not follow me,” said Warncliff, “it is dif- 
ficult enough to escape alone, but Esther,” added he, 
with a bitter smile, “you shall triumph no longer in my 
humiliation. Bring me the book, | will contrive to 
make a bargain out of it. In the mean time I will take 
one look at my son, and kiss him for the last time, since 
we shall never meet again in this world:” so saying, he 
approached the bed, leaned over the boy, and imprint- 
ed on his cheek a fond kiss; then returning to his wile. 
he exclaimed, “forget me, Esther, and pray for me,” and 
hurrymg from the chamber, was soon at a distance 
from the house. 

The unfortunate Esther sat motionless .with distress 
and terror, until her sobs awoke the boy, who enquired 
why she wept; and that dear voice that i the silence 
of night, fell tremblingly on her ear, only served to in- 
crease her distress. ‘Theboy clasped his arms around 
his mother’s neck, and sought to comfort her, while the 
wretched Esther entreated him to sleep, as it was not 
yet day-break. 

In the mean time Warncliff arrived at the residence 
of a woman, who for a long while had been his com- 
panion, inthe profusion and gains of the gaming table. 
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and whose wicked counsel had urged him to the meas- 
ure that placed his life at stake. Eager to share his 
flight, she had spent the might in collecting the little 
money that was yet at her disposal, and it was at her 
instigation, that Warucliff sought to procure from Es. 
ther, whatever might remain from her past fortune. 

“In the name of all the saints,” cried he, entering and 
tossing on the ground the paekage which he carried un- 
der his arm, “it your time has not been better employed 
than mine, you may leave me to depart alone, and seek 
for yourself: [have nothing to give towards the expen- 
ses of your journey.” 

“Has the lady nothing more?” asked Mrs. Paine, for 
such was the name of this wretched woman. 

“Not even a farthing: not a morsel of bread for to- 
morrow, I could get nothing but that book;” and he 
pointed to the package on the floor. 

“What is this? a bible? and an English one! see that 
vou have it quickly out of my house.” 

' «The quicker the better,” said Warncliff, “for I must 

depart immediately. Our friend Giudeo is certainly up 

at this hour.” 

“And would you have me accused of heresy? Wouid 
you have me buruat alive,’ exclaimed Mrs, Paine. 

_ #Qh! you may trust to Giuded,” said Warncliff. 
“Yes: and he would see me hung for a half-penny.” 
“Fie! he’d not do it, if you would but pay him a pen. 

ny beyond the market price. But we are losing our 

precious time.” 

“What does this mean?” said Mrs. Paine, who, al- 
though she affected mueh fear, had not forgotten to ex- 
amine the volume very closely, and now perceived on 
the title-page, the name of Esther Warncliff, and that 
of her mother. with the date of the day on which she 
had received the gift. A wicked thought entered her 
mind, she forgot her late terror, and for a moment, an 
expression of savage joy played over her features. But 
betore her companion could observe the change of 
countenance, she had taken possession of the bible, say- 
ing. 

«After all, you cannot be worse off, by placing con- 
tidence in this Giudeo, and although there is danger, I 
am ready to encounter ail for your sake. ‘This silver 
watch is of some value, and whatever else I can ob- 
tain, we will share together.” Thus saying, she left 
the house quickly, but soon returned, the bargain ap- 
peared closed, and an hour had not elapsed, before the 
tugitives had left London. 

Exhausted by fatigue and distress, the unhappy Es- 
ther fell at last into a deep slumber, and the sun had ris- 
en for some hours before she awoke, once more to re- 
call to mind the crime of her husband, and her own 
desolate state. But rest had somewhat calmed the 
violenee of her grief, and leaving her sleeping child, 
she went abroad, carrying the labour of the preceding 
day, to procure him food. The scanty provision was 
soon made, and her pale and languid countenance beam- 
ed for a moment with happiness, as she placed before 
her boy, the food purchased by her own exertions, and 
felt that she had yet the means of satisfying his hunger. 
But her joy was of short duration; for suddenly @ noise 
was heard at the foot of the stairs, a troop of men rapid- 





ly ascended, the door was thrown open, and officers of 
justice, rushed into the apartment. Esther, supposing 
that they came in search of her husband, silently returu- 
ed thanks to heaven for the hours that had elapsed sinee 
his departure, and then turning to them, calmly en- 
quired what they wished? 

“This paper will inform you,” answered one of the 
satellites. Esther opened the order of arrest that was 
presented her, but judge of her horror on discovering 
that it was issued against her son and self, as guilty of 
heresy. It wasa terrible moment! she was confident 
that the secret of her belief, was known only to her hus- 
Band, and therefore none other than himself, could have 
exposed her to the severity of the laws. The thought 
was agony. 

“My son, my son, must we then perish?” these were 
her first words, and lifting him in her arms, she pressed 
him to her bosom, and covered him with kisses, as if to 
assure herself of his presence, till at last, a heavy stupor 
succeeded to this strong outbreaking of maternal ten. 
derness. But the unfortunate Esther overcame her dis- 
tress, and with a dignity that suited well her condition, 

“Sirs,” said she, “I am prepared to depart,” and tak- 
ing her son by the hand, she followed them with a firm 
and composed step. In the bloody reign of Mary, the 
terrible inscription* impressed by the genius of Dante, 
over the gate of hell, would have been equally suitable 
to those of English prisons. Entering into her obscure 
dungeon, Esther felt that there was no hope for a pris- 
oner accused of heresy. She was ignorant what testi- 
mony they could bring against her, but was resolved not 
to abjure her belief, or use falsehood before her judges. 
The day at length arrived, which was to decide her fate, 
and after having arranged the dress of herself and son 
with studied neatness, she presented herself before the 
tribunal, with a modest but firm air. ‘This tribunal was 
composed of three royal commissioners, over which the 
wicked Bonner, one of the most intolerant men of the 
tunes, and who was wanting in all Christian charity, 
presided. Esther Warnclitf was here accused of not 
attending mass, of not following the processions, of 
having preserved an English bible among other heretic- 
al books, and lastly, of having educated her son in 
these wicked principles. Esther did not deny these 
accusations, and sustained an apparent indifference, un- 
tilthey presented the fatal bible, which she had given 
her husband on the preceding night. 

“And is it possible?” exclaimed she, in a tone of des- 
pair:. but impatient at her silence, they ordered that she 
should be put to the torture. At this terrible sentence, 
the boy uttered an exclamation of fear, that recalled the 
mother to herself. 

“Judges,” said she, after having somewhat calmed 
the terrified boy, “there is no need of torture to oblige 
me to confess my faith, this book is mine: and be assur- 
ed, it is to my mind a source of consolation, of which all 
the persecutions of the despots of the earth combined, 
could never deprive me.” . 

Nothing more was necessary to convict her, and her 


—— 


* Lascidte ogni speranza voi ch’entrate.’ 
aba Dante’s Inferno. Canto Il} 
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son and self were unanimously condemned to death. 
The criminals were ordered to be led to the stake on 
the following day,and their ashes afterwards scattered to 
the wind. ‘The night was far advanced, and the unfor- 
tunate prisoner had just stretched herself on the straw 
of her dungeon, to seek that repose which had already 
calmed the spirit of her son, when suddenly a sound 
was heard in the prison, it was no fancy, for the bolts 
were removed, and Esther quickly arose, with her heart 
palpitating between fear and hope. 

“Perhaps my son may be released from a cruel 
death,” thought she, “and I may yet be allowed to direct 
him in the paths of salvation. ‘The door was cautjous- 
ly re and a mouk entered the apartment. 

“What do you wish?” enquired Esther earnestly. 

“To save you both;” answered the monk. 

“Heaven will reward you for it: my son sleeps, but 
[ will awake him, aad we will departquickly.”  —s_ * 

“Stop!” answered the monk, seizing her by the arm; 
“do not disturb him yet; for I have no hope for the son, 
unless the mother abjure her faith.” 

“Cruel man!” exclaimed Esther, “are my present 
sorrows vot enough, that you will inflict the torture of 
delusive hope?” 

“Itis not a delusive hope that I offer you: I would 
save you from the peril that surrounds you; and in- 
struct you in the way of salvation.” 

“My course is marked for eternity.’ 

“Alas!” said the monk, bursting into tears, “is it pos- 
sible that you can resist my entreaties?’ Has time so 
changed my features that you do not know me?” 

Esther took the monk by the hand, and led him to 
the lamp, that burned in the depthsof the prison. “My 
brother!” she exclaimed, “and at such a moment: ah! 
you have not forgotten me. I shall not die without 
consolation.” “Sister,” said he,“weare strangers in 
religion, but our affection is still the same. [am con- 
nected with the court and the president of the tribunal; 
to-morrow 1s the day fixed for your execution, but pro- 
mise to be silent, and I will say that } have received 
your oath.” 

“Sooner dic a thousand deaths,” answered Esther, 
sooner suffer by the rack, the flames, the chains, aye, 


even hunger, than gain life by such detestable hypoeri- | 


sy; we may deceive man, but we cannot deceive God.” 

“If you have no pity for yourself, have at least com- 
passion on that poor boy, who is condemned to a death 
so cruel.” 

“Cease, brother, cease to tempt me, those wicked 
men would not dare to execute so terrible a sentence 

inst an innocent being.” 

“Ah, Esther, they would dare any thing,” answered 
her brother. Atthese words the unfortunate woman 
uttered acry of despair, and pressed the boy closely to 
her bosom. The godly man renewed his entreaties, 


and conjured her, at least in appearance, to deny her 
attachment to heresy. The prisoner remained immove- 
able, with eyes cast down in silence. 

“Either see my sou die, or deny my faith,” she mur- 
mured at last. : 

“We will die together,” exclaimed the boy, in a clear 
sweet voice. _ : 














“You have heard him,” said Esther, “I hesitate no 
longer. In a little while my weary pilgrimage is over, 
Brother, if you love me, remain ro longer, | would be 
alone with that God, who hath never yet deserted me. 
If you meet my husband, say to bim, that I forgive him.” 

Overcome with grief, her brother tenderly embraced 
her, and with a heaving heart departed. ‘The mother 
and son spent the rest of the night in prayer, the one 
supported by the hope of eterual felicity, and the other 
by the example of his mother, and ignorance of the 
cruel torture that awaited him. When the soldiers ar- 
rived to conduct them from prison, Esther was calm, 
as if only about to undertake a short journey. She 
took her son by the hand, and led him through the im- 
mense crowd, even to the place of execution. The boy 
appeared at first alarmed, by the throug that pressed on 
all sides, but the serenity of his mother soon re-assured 
him, and in a firm voice he repeated a hymn, that she 
had taught him. Yet his childish courage gave way 
at the sight of the funeral apparatus, the hymn was in- 
terrupted by sobs and lamentatiors. At this moment 
a book was thrown by an unknown hand at the feet of 
Esther; it was the copy of the Bible which she had 
acknowledged as her own before the tribunal. The 
presiding member comManded the executioner to put 
aside the heretical book, but the people murmured at 
this severity, and Esther clasped the Bible with fervor 
to her bosom. At length the president gave the signal, 
and the executioner prepared to light the pile, but he 
stopped on hearing a sudden noise in the distance, the 
sound of trumpets, and thé shouts of a multitude. A 
troop of cavaliers approached at great speed, bearing a 
banner on which was inseribed “Long life to Queen 
Elizabeth.”” The people repeated, “long live Eliza- 
beth.” Mary was dead, and the persecutions against 
the protestants had ceased. Esther and her son were 
released, and conducted in triumph to the palace, amid 
the shouts of the people. She lived to a good old age, 
and one of her nephews sat among the council ot 
Charles I. UNA AMICA. 
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Flower Vase, No. 12. 

The following extract from the “Fashions for Win- 
ter,” presents something of a novelty both in fact and 
expression: “To a bracelet, a finger ring is sometimes 
attached by a very thin and finely wrought gold chain; 
this chain passes over the back of the hand, to which 


it imparts an air of grace and coquetry.” 





Satire.—Satirical writers and talkers are not halt 
so clever as they think themselves, nor as they (are 
thought to be. ‘They do winnow the corn, ’tis true, 
but ’tis to feed upon the chaff. I am sorry to add, that 
they who are always speaking ill of others, are also 
very apt to be doing ill tothem. It requires some ta- 
lent and some generosity to find out talent and genero- 
sity in others, though nothing but self-conceit and ma- 
lice are needed to discover or to imagine faults. It is 
much easier for an ill-natured than for a good-natured 
man to be smart and witty. The most gifted men that 
I have known have been the least addicted to depre- 
ciate either friends or foes. Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke 
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and Mr. Fox, were always more inclined to over-rate FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 
them. Your shrewd, sly, evil-speaking fellow is gene- IMAGINATION. 


rally a shallow personage, and frequently is as venom- 
ous and false when he flatters as when he reviles—he 
seldom praises John but to vex Thomas.—Richard 
Sharp’s Letters. 





Of the very greatest works of human genius, a large 
majority have been produced at an advanced period of 
life.—Q. Rev. 





Henry the Eighth rewarded the, compounder of a 
pudding which pleased his palate, with the gift of a 
monastery. 





A new female seminary is to be established in South Had- 
ley, Ms. called the Pangynaskean Seminary, a term compos- 
ed of three Greek words signifying The entire education of 
women. 





West’s Paintings.—It has been calculated that it would 
require a gallery four hundred feet rim ee, broad, and forty 
nlap. 


high, to contain all West’s pictures.— 
OSS 








ORLGLNAL POBLEY. 


FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUD. 
IHE DELAY OF SPRING. 
Ob, balmy Spring, why ling’rest thou 
In distant climes, where Winter’s brow 
on | since has fled, and not a bough 
Implores thy verdant livery now 
The sigh ves to cheer! 
Do sweeter lers hail thee there! 
Do richer flo perfume thine air! 
More garlands do thine altars bear, 
Or are they de@ked by hands more fair 
Than those which greet thee here? 


But thou wouldst find, O season bland! 
Even here a thousand votaries stand 
Around thy shrine with willing hand, 
And anxious wait thy soft command, 

To pour their off’rings pure; 
And oft some lonely warbler’s power, 
Tries to revive the leafless bower; 
And here and there some peeping flower, 
Impatient for thy genial hour, 

Sheds odours premature. 


Oh, hasten then, and re-illume 
Thy eae votaries’ anxious gloom; 
Let bower an ve and vale assume 
The riches of their native bloom, 
The riches thou canst give; 
Come then, and let thy breezes bring 
Their sweetly varied murmuring; 
And raise the raptured warbler’s wing, 
And make unnumbered flowerets spring, . 
And bid all Nature live! 


For joy and health are thine! and oh 
The elastic nerve—the vivid glow— 
Th’ elated spirits’ rapturous flow, 
And every balm for every woe 
With thy soft breath are given;— 
Nor these alone; blest Spring, ’tis thine, 
To yield the mind’s sweet anodyne; 
Th’ ethereal sense—the feeling fine— 
The firm resolve—the high desi 
And thought that lifts to heaven! G. 











Imagination! what can bound thy power, 

Thou mightier than the mighty! Let prowd Art 
Rear to the sky his gorgeous palaces, 

Let Science with clear eye and clearer head 
Search through all nature, till this wond’rous eart). 
And all its properties, are understood 

Familiarly as a dissected toy— 

But what the height can Art or Science reach, 
That. with the slightest movement of thy wing 
Thou canst not oversoart The bright, the black, 
The terrible and beautiful of life, 

Touched by thy wand, are in a moment garbed 

In tenfold glare or gloom—W hen thou wouldst paint, 
Thou dipp st thy pencil in eternity, 

And all the past and future infinite 

Moves, cloud-like, o’er thy canvas, and assumes 
The forms of thousand worlds of light and benny. 
Some that have blazed for ages and then passed 
Away in silence, others yet to take, 

Midst melody of the rejoicing — 

Their stations in the glorious galaxy, 

Forming new homes for everlasting soul. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD 
THE LONE ONE. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL AND TALENTED YOUNG LADY, WHO Har 
NO RELATIVE SAVE AN AGED MOTHER. 


I’ve seen sad tears steal from her eye, 

And run unconscieus down her cheek, 
Though her bosom heaved no plaintive sigh 

And her lips were closed in silence ae 
Yet I could read upon her brow 

The thought which reigned within her breast. 
And made her buoyant spirits bow, 

By some unusual! weight oppressed. 


For she was a lonely, lonely one 
Without a kindred soul on earth 
Save her, for whom she lived alone, 
The dear, dear one who gave her birth. 
Her father, many a year gone by, 
Had mouldered it the silent tomb; 
And his spirit dwelt in the azure sky 
Where the sainted meet their blessed doom. 
The filial girl had often knelt 
Where the green turf wrapped his hallowed clay. 
And mused on the home where his spirit dwelt, 
And blessed the spot where his ashes lay. 
O, could the ’s raptur’d eye 
Have ca the glimpse of such a scene, 
Methinks the rush of his spirit’s sigh 
Would have broke the reverie of his dream 
For who could view so lovely a one 
Bowed where the dust of their parent lay, 
And join not with her spirit lone 
To sympathise, and love and pray! 
For me, when I forget a scene 
So fraught with semblances of Heaven, 
T’ll view my life as a foolish dream 
Nor ask her prayer to be forgiven. 
Yet I look with hope’s prophetic fire 
To my much loved, oe far off home, 
Where the strains which fall from my humble lyr 
Shall charm the ear of that lonely one. nanan 


Charleston, March 2, 1835. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Anecdote of the Duke of Leeds.—This nobleman 
was very affable with his tenants and people; one of 
them came up to him one day when he was riding, and 
told him he had a great favor to beg of him. The Duke 
asked him what it was. The man replied, after some 
hesitation, that he had a little boy who plagued him day 
and night to let him see the Duke, and that as His Grace 
was now close to his cottage, he would perhaps do him 
the great favor to let his son look at him. The Duke 
readily consented, and rode laughing to the cottage, 
where the delighted father ran in and fetched his child. 
The boy stood amazed, looking at the middle-aged gen- 
tleman, of not very commanding exterior before him, 
of whose greatness and power he had heard so much; 
d at him along time; then touched him; and sud- 

asked, “Can you swim?” “No, my good boy,” 
said the Duke. “Can you fly?” “No, I can’t either.” 
‘‘Then I like father’s drake better, for he can do both.” 















In the inexplicable embodied picture in which my 
fancy has painted the days of the week, Friday is the 
only one coal black. Perhaps you would like to know, 
now | am upon the subject, the colours of the others. 
It is a mystical sort of secret. Well then, Sunday is 
yellow, Monday blue, Tuesday brown, Wednesday and 
Saturday brick red, Thursday ash-grey. All these day- 
persons have also an extraordimary and appropriate 
spiritual body, that is transparent without any determi- 
nate size or form. 

But to returnto Friday. The American Secretary 
of Legation lately told me what follows. “The super- 
stition that Friday is an unlucky day,” said he, “is firm- 
ly rooted in the minds of our seamen to this hour. An 
enlightened merchant of Connecticut conceived the 
wish, a few years ago, to do his utmost to weaken an 
impression which has often very inconvenient results. 
He therefore had a new ship laid on the stocks on a 
Friday. Unhappily for the effect of his well-meant ex- 
periment, nothing was ever heard of the vessel or crew 
from that day to this.” —Prince Puckler Muskau. 





Anecdote of Don Miguel.—The people here, (at 
London) to whom Don Miguel has been represented as 
a ferocious tyrant, and who saw vhe monster appear in 
the shape of a pretty young fellow, have passed from 
aversion to fondness, and receive the Prince every 
where with enthusiasm. So it happened to-day in the 
Theatre. Don Miguel immediately rose with his Por- 
tuguese and English suite, and returned thanks most 
courteously. Shortly after the curtain drew up, and 
now arose a violent clapping at the beauty of the scene. 
Again Don Miguel rose and bowed his thanks. Sur- 
prised and somewhat perplexed, the audience however 
overlooked the mistake, and greeted him with fresh 
cheers. But now appeared the favourite buffoon in the 
person of a great ourang-outang, with all the supple. 
ness of Mazurier. Louder than ever resounded the 
enthusiastic applause; and again Don Miguel arose and 
bowed his thanks. This time, however, the compli. 
ment was only answered by a hearty laugh; and one of 


his English attendants, Lord M— C—, without cere- 
mony seized the Infant by the arm and motioned him 
to resume his seat. No doubt, however, Don Miguel 
and the favourite actor will long remain involuntarily 
associated in the public mind.—Jbid. 





The signification attached to the epithet “Gentleman,”’ 
is inimitably characteristic of the English. A Gen- 
tleman is neither a man of noble birth nor a man of no- 
blo sentiments, but, in strictness, a man of mdependent 
means, and a perfect knowledge of the usages of good 
society. He who serves or works for the public in 
any way, (the higher functionaries of the siate, and 
here and there a poet or artist of the first category on- 
ly excepted,) is no “gentleman,” or at best only half a 
one. A really poor man who is not in a situation to 
contract debts, can on ne terms be a “gentleman.” On 
the contrary a rich scamp, who has had what is called 
a good education, so long as he preserves his “charac. 
ter” (reputation) dexterously, passes off for a “perfect 
gentleman.” In the exclusive society of London there 
are yet finer “nuances.” A man, for instance, who 
were to manifest any timidity or courtesy towards wo- 
men, instead of treating them in a familiar, confident 
and “nonchalant” mauner, would awaken the suspicion 
that he was “no gentleman:” but should the luckless 
man ask twice for soup at dinner, or appear in an eve- 
ning dress at breakfast, which begins at three in the af- 
ternoon and ends at midnight, he may be a prince or a 
“millionaire,” but he is “no gentleman.” —ZIbid. 
















The Leaf-and-Stem- 
New 


A steamboat has been invented ew-York, which wil! 
work its way rapidly through ice of any thickness. 

Mr. Field, the Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, proposes 
some important improvements in Fire Engines. 

Among the signatures for the pardon@f Marcy, the Con- 
vent Burner, were the names of Bishop Fenwick, and the 
| Lady Superior of the Convent. 
| Every box and cask of fruit has been bought up in Mala- 
| ga on speculation. . ’ 

_ The winter in England to the end of January was very 
| mild, the fields green, and the flowers abundant. : 

The whole annual produce of the Southern Gold Mines of 
the United States is about $2,000,000. 

The Lion presented to the President by the Emperor of 
Morocco, has been given to the Orphan Asylums of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. 

ladame Celeste has received for seventy-six nights’ per- 
formance in New-York, Philadelphia and Boston, the sum of 
$18,000. 

The murrain has destroyed 25,000 head of cattle in Mora- 
via. 

The rage for duelling in N. Orleans is said to be immense. 

The revenue paid to the General Government by New- 
York amounts to more than ten million dollars. 

A full sized duck lately driftedashore near Old Point Com- 
fort with its bill enclosed between the shells of an oyster. 

The king of Lucknow, in the East Indies, has offered fifty 
lacks of rupees for an English wife. 

A calculating Yankee sent an assignment of coffins to N. 
Orleans on the expected approach of cholera there. 


et,—Or, Items of 








There has been a revolt and uproar among the Sisters of 
+ Charity at Lyons. 
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The students of Bangor Theological Seminary have offer- 
ed to form themselves into a! of firemen, if the city 
will place an engine under their charge. 

At the late Commencement of the Medical College of the 
State of South-Carolinafpremiums were awarded for the 
best dissertations in Latin, Greek, French and English. 

A marriage is talked of between the young queen of Spain 
and a son of Carlos, which would settle the difficulties of 
that country. 

Victoria, the present heiress presumptive to the British 
throne, takes a deep and studious interest in subjects of the 
greatest importance to her country. 

' Mr. Cobia’s sermon on the destruction of St. Philip’s 
Church by fire, has been published by Mr. A. E. Miller. 

An impressive Eulogium on Thomas S. Grimke was pro- 
nounced before the Literary and Philosophical Society, by 
James H. Smith, Esq. on the 10th inst. 

A free boy of colour was killed on the Rail Road near 
IJamburg, on the 10th inst. 

A serious insurrection of the military has taken place at 
Madrid. 

The King of Denmark has been hissed out of the Thea- 
tre at Copenhagen. 




















JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
A School Story. 

To tell tales out of school is justly thought a bad prac- 
tice. Itis wrong to say, Thomas such a one, or Miss 
\, B, or C, was punished in schvol to-day, for this or 
that fault. Iam not going to tell tales out of school 
then. I shall mention no real names, and I thall speak 
of what happened a number of years ago. Moreover, 
I have nothing to tell that ean disgrace or mortify any 
body. 

In a town not a hundred miles off, the boys of two 
or three schools united to form a company. They used 
to meet for parade and exercise every afternoon, as 
soon as they were dismissed from school. The com- 
pany, the uniform, the manceuvres, the martial music, 
and all the “pomp, pride, and circumstance”’ of the oc- 
casion, took such possession of the minds of those who 
enlisted, that, especially in the afternoon, study was 
almost entirely out of the question. Things grewedai- 
lv worse and worse, and at last it became plain that if 
the company were not broken up, the schools to which 
its members belonged might as well be closed. 

But how could this be done? To persuade our young 
heroes was impossible,—and to force them, with arms 
in their hands, was not easy. A single word of well- 
timed ridicule disbanded them. 

In the yard, where one of the schools alluded to 
was kept, there was an uncommonly large rooster, 
whose crowing often annoyed the master almost as 
much as the military mania that raged among the pu- 
pils. The only effectual means of silencing the noisy 
fellow, was to seize him and put him into a bag. When 
thus shut up in darkness, he probably supposed that 
night had come on, and uttered no sound till he was let 
out again after school. In vain would you pelt, or 











chase, or scold him—after all such efforts he only 
crowed the louder. 

It was in this yard, that the Captain of our youthful 
band attended school. 


One day the old rooster was 
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uncommonly noisy and troublesome. After calling to 
him in vain, at the door, two or three times, shu, shu, 
the master at length turned round and said to the Cap- 
tain, “Dick! take out a file of your men, put that fel; 
low under arrest, and keep him in the bag till after 
school.” The boys had often done this very deed be- 
fore—but for a Captain and his men to be summoned 
out in military style for such a purpose! It was too 
much—and though it broke no body’s bones, it broke up 
the company. Our young captain, unable to digest the 
affront, threw up his commission, and when the joke 
reached the parade ground and circulated among the 
spectators, it was not long before the “C*** Juvenile 
Volunteers” retired from the field, 





An appropriate pendant to the above are the follow ai 


ing verses found in Mr. Emerson’s “Reader,” wher 
it is headed by a neat and very expressive wood-cut 


Oh! was you ne’er aschool-boy? 
And did you never train? 

And feel that swelling of the heart 
You ne’er can feel again? 

Didst never meet, far down the street 
With plumes and banners gay, 

While the kettle—for the kettle drum 
Play’d your march, march away. 


It seems to me but yesterday, 
Nor scarce so long ago, 
Since we shouldered our muskets 
To charge the fearful foe. 
Our muskets were of cedar-wood, 
With ramrods bright and new, 
With bayonet forever set, 
And painted barrel too. 


We charg’d upon a flock of geese. 
And put them all to flight, 
Except one sturdy gander, 

Who thought to shew us fight: 
But ah! we knew a thing or two,— 
Our Captain wheel’d the van, 
We routed him, we scouted him, 

Nor lost a single man. 


Our Captain was as brave a lad 
As e’er commission bore, 
All brightly shone his new tin sword, 
A paper cap he wore: 
He led us up the steep hill-side, 
Against the Western wind, 
While the cock’rel* plume that deck’d his heac 
Stream’d bravely out behind. 


We shoulder’d arms, we carried arms, 
We charg’d the bayonet, 

And wo unto the mullin-stalk, 
At the close of day we met. 

With our brave and plumed captain 
We fought the mimic fray,— 

‘Till the supper-bell from out the dell 
Bade us march, march away. 


—_—— 


* Cock-tail? 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


TO MY MOTHER. 
Mother! from life’s bewildering maze, to thee 
To thee I fondly turn. Mother! oh, name 
Most dear and holy! thou hast been to me 
A source whence pure and rich emotions came! 


childhood was a term of brief delight; 
ity smile the sun that gladdened all the way. 
And after years went by in stealthier flight 
Tou with thy affection’s changeless ray. 


If any purer, more ennobling thought 
Hath e’er, mid grosser cares, my spirit swayed, 
"Twas from thy high-toned precepts early caught, 
The tribute still by thee to Virtue paid. 


‘Well I remember how I watched thy form 
When others from the sudden tempest flew: 
W rapt in the awful beauty of the storm 
No weaker fears thy quiet bosom knew. 


The simplest flower I brought, to thee was bright; 
Nature had power thy soul with joy to fill; 

And Time hath touched thee with a hend se light 
The heart of youth is in thy bosom still. 


Thy energy, thy patience, half divine, 
h rong cane love’s perpetual flow, 
Thy when the pain was only thine, 
Thy melting pity for another’s woe; 
‘These are the things that to my heart have tai 
And with no childish sorrow light or brie 
1 weep that of thy dear ones, I alone 
Nor know, nor mingle with thy joy or grief. 
Thy quiet days on earth be blest and long! 
eo gently down life’s vale, my mother dear! 
Ah, woe for me, that from the busy throng 
I may not turn that downward path to cheer. 
Yet from afar I bless thee; and [I feel, 
Remembering still what thou would’st have me be, 
A sweet and soothing influence o’er me steal 
Making me worthier of myself and thee. oe 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
ADDRESS TO SPEING. 
oO — Spring! I woo thy balmy breath! 
ike some fond lover waiting for his bride, 
| long to meet thee on the sunny heath, 
And roam with thee where murmuring waters glide. 
Thou art a friend to me, pure, peaceful Spring, 
My pulses beat with joy when thou art near, 
With thee the song of gratitude I sing, 
To thee I tell what mortals must not hear. 


Thou hast a thousand voices—soft and sweet, 
And loud and thrilling is thy minstrelsy; 
The little birds their lay of love repeat, ” 
And distant thunders join their symphony. 
f‘air and attractive is thy modesty, 
Sweet Spring, arrayed in choice and tasteful green, 
No glaring colors pain the gazer’s eye, 
Even when in all thy wondrous beauty seen. 
Thou hast a bowguet trembling on thy breast, 
Its sweet pertume is shed on all the air, 
\nd, oh! the glorious flower thou lovest best, 
The clustering jessamine floats sweetly there. 
Where art thou! Is thy rosy garland lost, 
And are the pretty flowers thou iovest dead! 
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Art thou afraid to meet the chilling frost! 

Lo! when thou breathest, frosts and snows are fled 
’Tis time that thou wert here—old Winter now 

Has tarried with us ith reverence due 
I love his whitened locks and’wrinkled brow, 

But sweet, enchanting Spring! I love thee too. 
My young heart calls thee—listen to its voice, 

And throw thy budding wreath around thy head: 
Come dancing in the season of thy choice, 

Earth will rejoice to feel thy lighteome a a 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BI? 
THOUGHTS ON THE PAST. 


Alas, for boyhood’s happy: hours, 

My own no more! 

Like freshly blooming April flowers 

Bright with the sun, and bathed with showers 
Those days of yore! 


How often they come back to me 
In Fancy’s dreams, , 
With friendship’s hallowed memory. 
And early love, and poetry, 
And hope’s bright beams. 
- ’Twas then the bosom learned to own 
A nobler fire. 
Then Fancy seized on Reason’s throne, 
The kindling tongue learnt Rapture’s tone. 
The heart higher. 


Then, Friendship, was thy name a spe.! 
Of magic power! 

Oh, I did worship long and well! 

Can la e half the transport tell 

bright hour? 

I lived upon one presence. Days 
Unheeded passed, : 

4 that wes b a al] earth’s rays 

ut mocke isappointed gaze, 

That beam o’ercast. 

That was the cup, which they who taste 
Forget no more:— 

The bright Oasis of the waste,— 

The isle with heavenly verdure graced,— 
Earth’s loveliest shore! 


Thou, thou art far; and though my soul 
. Still thrills to thine, 

A thousand streams between us rol],— 

I may not place my life, my whole, 
On that dear shrine! 

A lonely way, though crowds are near, 
S now my part,— 

Yes, though each livin thing is dear, 

Circled with friends, T'lenguish here, 
Lonely in heart. 


Sweet are the streams their love supplies, 
Deep, pure and bright; 
But flashing forth to other skies, 
My own, my hallowed well-spring lies 
In Heayen’s own light. 
Enthusiast! Heaven’s own light is here! 
' _ A life well spent 
Can charm away each care and fear, 
And make the holy train appear 
Of meek content. 





(1833.) ) Y. 
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